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The blue and white examples are from the province of Hizen. 
The blue and green examples are from Kyoto, and are known as 
Awata pottery. The square incense brazier, not unlike metal, 
is from the province of Bizen. 

The two prints over the cases of pottery are lent by Ralph 
King. Both are Hokusai and are unique in size and subject 
as well as good in quality. The prints on the walls augment 
by recent purchase from the J. H. Wade Fund, the nucleus of 
Japanese wood block prints which Mr. Wade gave to the Ori- 
ental Section two years ago. Only a few of the recent purchases 
can be shown at present but others will be shown from time to 
time. 

The sword guards on the south wall present a two-fold ex- 
hibit. At the left one finds the guards arranged according to 
some of the most important schools of sword guard workers, or 
smiths, and typical examples of the work of individual smiths 
are classified under the school name. At the right is a general 
exhibit arranged merely for the sake of the design of the sword 
guard itself, or the decoration on it. Much of the decoration 
will be found to be thoroughly pictorial, but a group is also 
shown which expresses pure design in its most decorative sense. 

The kimono shown on the platforms are of the kind that are 
best seen in the prints by Harunobu and Eishi shown in frames 
near by. New examples of textile are displayed on the window 
frames. We are fortunate in having several hundred examples 
of these useful fragments of Japanese stuffs which prove of daily 
interest to students of art. j. a. m. 

NEW NATURE GROUPS FOR THE 
CHILDREN'S MUSEUM 

Through the generosity of Mrs. Elisabeth C. T. Miller there has 
been recently installed in the Children's Museum a series of 
groups designed and made by Mr. and Mrs. Gerald H. Thayer, 
the former known as naturalist and painter and co-author with 
his father, Abbot H. Thayer, of the important book on Con- 
cealing Coloration in Nature. 

One of the most important functions of the educational de- 
partment of an art museum is to develop the powers of obser- 
vation, to teach children to see with their minds as well as with 
their eyes, and to note and compare and analyze what they see. 
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An important function of the Children's Museum is to visual- 
ize for children as many as possible of the remote or ancient 
phases of life, to arouse keener interest in studies bearing on 
those things not familiar to their normal experience, that their 
school work may be stimulated and made more effective. 

The three models already installed by Dwight Franklin (the 
gift of Mrs. R. Henry Norweb and Mrs. E. C. Higbee, II) rep- 
resent, in miniature, life in the arctic regions, in the desert and 
in the equatorial jungle. They have proven not only things of 
beauty in themselves and of much general interest, but they 
have great stimulating Value to students of geography, eco- 
nomics, etc. 

The approach to the beauty of nature has been made through 
a frame of butterflies and moths arranged for pattern of form 
and color by Gerald H. Thayer from specimens collected by 
Mrs. Gottlieb Fecker and presented to the Museum by Mrs. 
E. C. T. Miller. 

The new groups by Mr. Thayer represent a distinct departure 
in such representation. Their purpose is to train the powers of 
observation; to develop an appreciation of the beauty of design 
and color in moths, butterflies, birds, insects and reptiles; to 
show the wonderful use to which the patterns found on these 
creatures are put, for their protection in their natural surround- 
ings; and ultimately, under other auspices, to lead to a more 
scientific study of the specimens themselves in the new Natural 
History Museum when the proposed building is a fact. 

The groups, nine in number, are installed in either end of the 
room. Five of uniform size on the north wall near the entrance, 
represent scenes on a seashore beach, among upland grasses, a 
pool in a southern swamp, the interior of a cat-tail swamp and 
a bit of the pebbly hummocks among the Long Island sand 
dunes. Each of these shows from one to six creatures in 
their natural habitat, and after enjoying the mere beauty the 
children will be asked to find the small inmates. An accom- 
panying chart to be used for checking results will show where 
each is located and by a numerical reference give the scientific 
and common name of each specimen. 

On the south wall are four larger groups. The largest one 
represents the forest border of low growth, alive with a large 
number of specimens. Below is a long case showing the life of 
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the forest floor, and on either side a view of tree trunks on 
which rest moths and other insects, and the margin of a wooded 
pool in early summer, with a male wood duck at rest. 

We give below a description by Mr. Thayer of the ideas 
which have guided him in working out these rather unusual 
groups, which will, it is believed, prove of great value in inspir- 
ing a love of the beautiful things in nature. f. a. w. 

BEAUTY AND FITNESS 

By Gerald H. Thayer 

"Beauty and the uses of beauty in the world of Nature" — such 
a phrase as this suggests the aim of the new exhibits for the 
Children's Museum. 

"Beauty" is indeed a mystery — the crux and matrix of un- 
bounded argument and theory. Yet on one point there is at 
least a tendency to agreement, and that is, that beauty and 
fitness are forever closely associated. The finest Arab steed is 
the most "beautiful," and in every line and angle of his alert 
sleek body reveals to the knowing eye his fitness for the highest 
functioning of the Arab horse's special attributes of nimbleness, 
endurance, speed. "Beauty," in this case, is fitness visible. And 
the same is true, assuredly, of the beautiful physique of the 
perfect human athlete, beloved of Phidias and the great sculp- 
tors and painters of all ages. So, too, in a slightly different 
sense, with the loveliness of the perfect woman, as typified for 
instance in the Venus of Milo — for what does such a figure show 
but womanly fitness at the highest pitch of perfection ? 

Stepping then from this human realm to the world of what 
we call "nature" and the "lower animals," what fitness-mean- 
ing is to be discovered in the elaborate, bizarre and even fan- 
tastic-seeming beauty of birds and beasts and butterflies and 
snakes and fishes ? Displayed in a bare case, a specimen of one 
of these creatures delights the eye by richness of color or elabor- 
ateness of pattern, and we exclaim, rightly, that the creature is 
"beautiful." Yet there is a mysteriousness about this beauty 
— a something more — and the longer we contemplate it the more 
urgent the sense of this something more becomes. Beauty we 
have realized, is not, after all,"its own excuse for being." What, 
then, we find ourselves wondering, is that further significance, 
that fitness-meaning, which seems to flicker in and out of the 
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Grassy Ground in a Hill Pasture. Birds, Moths, Walking Sticks 




Pool in Open Swamp in the Southern States 
Purple Gallinule and Blossoming Water-plants 

TWO OF THE NEW NATURE GROUPS IN THE 
CHILDREN'S MUSEUM 
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